and his brother, on subjects such as the Theory of the Dissipation of Energy and the characteristics of natural flow in liquids, have been included, as well as scientific correspondence with Faraday, Clerk Maxwell, Andrews, H. C. Sorby and other eminent men.
The main characteristic of James Thomson's mind was the marked originality of his way of looking at scientific problems, arising in part perhaps from a combination, then more common than now, of the abstract physical with the practical engineering interest, but also fostered by the independent and unconventional character of his scientific education. This quality was united with singular persistence in brooding over a train of thought, and following it out into all relevant details and ramifications. So constantly was he pre-occupied with the various aspects of his scientific problems, as to sometimes produce an impression that his whole life was concentrated in one absorbing interest. But in the published expression of his results, at any rate, he was usually concise. The assemblage in 500 pages of so much pioneering insight in so many subjects recalls in some respects the work of even the most original of physicists. In many of these subjects discovery and invention have of course progressed far beyond what was feasible when these notes and papers were concerned often with breaking almost new ground; the recent great development of water-turbines for the electric utilization of hydraulic power in mountainous regions is a case in point. But in the main these papers are in no sense obsolete; their acute direct scrutiny of phenomena is of interest to the mathematical physicist by way of contrast and supplement to his own procedure; and where appositeness to practical application may have failed through lapse of time, their relation to the history of science takes its place.
Other examples of the topics treated in these papers may be mentioned. In the first rank there is his own cardinal discovery of the lowering of the freezing point by pressure, which ramifies on one side into the subject of the influence of stress on solution and crystallisation, and on the other into acute observations on the formation of ice in nature, the ground ice of the St Lawrence, and